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Jeffrey Reynolds, conductor 
Alexandra Bourque, graduate student conductor 
Ann-Merrie Leung, trombone soloist 
co-winner of the Wind Concerto Competition 

PROGRAM 


Shortcut Home Dana Wilson (b. 1946) 

Alexandra Bourque, conductor 

Rhapsody for Trombone Gordon Langford (b. 1930) 

Ann-Merrie Leung, trombone 

Nightscape - Dreamscape - Nightmarescape Joshua Denenberg 

(b. 1988) 

Graduate Student Composer-in-Residence 

Suite of Old American Dances Robert Russell Bennett (1894-1981) 

1. Cakewalk 

2. Schottische 

3. Western One Step 

4. Wallflower Waltz 

5. Rag 


INTERMISSION 

Divertimento for Band Vincent Persichetti (1915-1987) 

I. Prologue 

II. Song 

III. Dance 

IV. Burlesque 

V. Soliloquy 

VI. March 


Liberation: 

For Symphonic Wind Ensemble and Chorus 


David Maslanka (b. 1943) 
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Biographies 


Jeffrey Reynolds is Associate Profes¬ 
sor, Teaching Stream, in Trumpet and 
Conducting. He stepped down after 
five years as Coordinator of the Per¬ 
formance Division and Faculty Advisor 
for the Advanced Certificate program. 
Over his 30 plus years at the Faculty of 
Music Dr. Reynolds has taught un¬ 
dergraduate courses in instrumental 
education, chamber music, jazz educa¬ 
tion and jazz history, and conducts 
the Wind Symphony. He maintains a 
trumpet studio and has appeared as 
a trumpet player with various orches¬ 
tras and chamber ensembles, and as 
a soloist. He has been a member of 
the Victoria Symphony, the Calgary 
Philharmonic, the Orchestra of the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet and the Hamilton 
Philharmonic. His trumpet studies were 
with Arnold Jacobs, Vincent Cichovicz, 
Boyd Hood and Ward Cole. 

Dr. Reynolds adjudicates at festivals 
across Canada, appears as a guest 
conductor and clinician, and for many 
years was the instructor of trumpet at 
the National Music Camp of Canada. 
Recent publications include a peda¬ 
gogy book in the Dummies series, 
Trumpet for Dummies, and The Royal 
Conservatory Repertoire Series for 
Trumpet, which he co-edited with Dr. 
Gillian MacKay. His articles appear in 
such journals as Canadian Winds, The 
Recorder, and the Journal of Aesthetic 
Education. After degrees in philosophy 
and music Dr. Reynolds received his 
doctorate from the University of Toronto 
in the philosophy of music education, 
with a focus on creativity in perfor¬ 
mance and pedagogy. 

Recognized for her energy, musicality 
and charisma, French Canadian-born 


conductor Alexandra Bourque is the 

assistant conductor of the University of 
Toronto Wind Ensemble - an ensemble 
focusing on contemporary repertoire 
and the performance of works by 
emerging Canadian composers. She 
is also the founder and artistic direc¬ 
tor of the University of Toronto Brass 
Ensemble and is currently working with 
the Toronto Community Orchestra as 
its assistant conductor. In addition to 
her numerous performances, Alexandra 
has been chosen to work with Orches¬ 
tra Toronto for its upcoming concert 
in April. Alexandra holds a Bachelor 
of Music and a Bachelor of Education 
from McGill University with distinction, 
and is completing a Master of Music 
in wind orchestra conducting at the 
University of Toronto, supervised by Dr. 
Gillian MacKay. She is the recipient of 
five scholarships from McGill University, 
and the Al Mercury Scholarship from 
the University of Toronto. Most recently, 
she received the prestigious Women’s 
Musical Club of Toronto Foundation 
Graduate Fellowship for the 2016-2017 
academic year. 

Ann-Merrie Leung is currently in her 
fourth year of the Performance Pro¬ 
gram at the Faculty of Music. Through¬ 
out her musical career, her primary 
trombone teachers have included 
Rupert Price and Pierre Beaudry, and 
she is presently studying with Van¬ 
essa Fralick. She has performed as a 
soloist with the Hannaford Street Silver 
Band and the Hannaford Youth Band. 
Ann-Merrie also enjoys performing in a 
variety of ensembles and has played 
with the Niagara Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, Ontario Philharmonic, Canadian 
Sinfonietta, Toronto Symphony Youth 
Orchestra, Weston Silver Band and 


Hannaford Youth Band. She has won 
and received awards at competitions 
including the Hannaford Youth Solo 
Competition, Kiwanis Music Festival, 
and Ontario Music Festival Association 
Provincial Finals. She has had opportu¬ 
nities to play for artists such as Joseph 
Alessi, Michael Mulcahy, Alain Trudel, 
Gordon Wolfe, Timothy Higgins, Gerry 
Pagano, Achilles Liarmakopoulos, and 
Domingo Pagliuca. 

When she isn’t playing the trombone, 
Ann-Merrie is an avid athlete who acts 
as the Sports Director on the Faculty of 
Music Undergraduate Association, and 
plays soccer at a provincial level. She 
hopes to pursue a career in medicine in 
the future, while continuing to perform 
on the trombone and soccer field. 

Joshua Denenberg is an American 
born composer currently living, work¬ 
ing and studying in Toronto. His music 
has been featured at the Hartt School 
2-/20 Ensemble, Hartt Symphony 
Band, Hartt Theatre, the highSCORE 
Festival, the Orford Creations Festival, 
and the University of Toronto Opera 
Division and Wind Ensemble. Awards 
he has won include the inaugural Nick 
Mirkopoulos Scholarship, the Burton 
Family Scholarship and the University 
of Toronto Wind Ensemble call for 
works. As a multidisciplinary compos¬ 
er, he has also contributed to incidental 
theatre music, installations, and scores 
for short films and video games. 
Joshua is currently pursuing a doc¬ 
torate in music composition at the 
University of Toronto. His primary 
teachers have included Norbert Palej, 
Christos Hatzis, Robert Carl and Ken¬ 
neth Fuchs. 


Program Notes 

Dana Wilson is the professor of 
composition at Ithaca College. A 
jazz pianist and conductor as well as 
composer, Wilson received his PhD in 
Composition at The Eastman School 
of Music in 1982, and continues to 
be a prolific contributor to the wind 
band repertoire as well as that of other 
ensembles. Shortcut Home was com¬ 
missioned by the Hillsborough (New 
Jersey) High School Band, Mindy 
Scheierman, director, in celebration of 
the opening of a new building in 1998. 
Three minutes in duration, the work 
features 17 meter changes in its 94 
measures. The composer describes 
the piece as “a rousing and rather 
elaborate fanfare that features each 
section of the ensemble. Drawing upon 
various jazz styles, the music proclaims 
and cascades, always driving towards 
the ‘home’ of the final, C major chord.” 

(from the publisher’s notes) 

Gordon Langford (born May 11, 1930 
as Gordon Maris Colman) is an English 
composer, arranger and performer. 
Although well known in the brass 
band community as a composer and 
arranger, he is less well known as a 
composer of orchestral music, despite 
winning an Ivor Novello award for his 
March from the Colour Suite in 1971. 

His composition studies were at the 
Royal Academy of Music where he 
studied piano and composition with 
Norman Demuth. He made his first 
BBC broadcast as a solo pianist with 
the Royal Artillery Band, of which he 
was also a member. For many years 
he worked with seaside orchestras, 
a touring opera company and as a 
ship's musician. During the 1960s he 


was featured as pianist, arranger and 
composer on BBC programs such as 
Music in the Air, Melody around the 
World and Ronnie Barker’s Lines From 
My Grandfather’s Forehead. He lives 
in East Devon, mainly composing but 
occasionally appearing in recordings, 
concerts and broadcasts. 

The Rhapsody for Trombone was 
commissioned in 1975 by Geoffrey 
Brand to be performed by Don Lusher 
at the National Brass Band Finals Gala 
Concert at the Royal Albert Hall. It is a 
challenging and multi-styled work that 
gives the trombone many opportunities 
for lyrical expressiveness and techni¬ 
cal virtuosity. It is performed tonight 
by Ann-Merrie Leung, co-winner of the 
Wind Concerto Competition. 

(note by Jeffrey Reynolds from the 
publisher’s notes) 

Nightscape - Dreamscape - Nightmar- 
escape by Joshua Denenberg was 

inspired by unsettling dreams. “It is 
an exploration of several - specifically 
three - soundscapes and their interac¬ 
tions, or how they can adapt or contort 
to each others’ tempi, rhythms and 
orchestration. In many ways they are 
inseparable even if their connotations 
diverge. All three of the soundscapes 
serve as important reflections of each 
other and as such are thus intercon¬ 
nected. On a personal level, the piece 
involves the re-usage of music that is 
nostalgic to me. In this case, much of 
the music serves as a deconstruction 
and reconstruction of music from an 
obscure video game, “Alundra.” The 
game’s story also serves as a parallel 
inspiration as it emphasizes exploring 
dreams and the subconscious, with 


often lethal consequences. While not 
explicitly programmatically related to 
the music written, it does serve as the 
partial inspiration and is thus recog¬ 
nized.” 

(from the composer’s notes) 

Robert Russell Bennett was a very 
successful composer and arranger 
for Broadway and Hollywood produc¬ 
tions, orchestrating over 200 Broadway 
musicals, including The King and I. He 
composed the Suite of Old American 
Dances in 1949, the same year in 
which Persichetti wrote Divertimento, 
and was similarly inspired by the music 
of the Edwin Franko Goldman Band. 
Bennett said that “my pen was practi¬ 
cally jumping out of my pocket” after 
hearing the new sounds of the concert 
band. But it is a different worldview 
evoked by Bennett than by his con¬ 
temporary Persichetti. The dances in 
the Suite hearken back to a perhaps 
simpler age, without telephones, cellu¬ 
lar or otherwise, cars, planes, to a time 
when music was not recorded but only 
played by real people, and was very 
often danced to. The resulting music is 
unabashedly sentimental, rhythmically 
and melodically rich, one of the great 
works for wind band. 

(note by Jeffrey Reynolds) 

Vincent Persichetti was one of 

America’s most respected 20th cen¬ 
tury composers. He was born in 1915 
in Philadelphia, and was a youthful 
prodigy, performing and composing 
professionally from his early teens. 

One of the major figures in American 
music of the 20th century, Persichetti 
was influenced by Stravinsky, Bartok, 


Hindemith and Copland. Persichetti’s 
first compositions were published 
when he was 14 years old, and by the 
age of 20 he was head of the theory 
and composition department at Phila¬ 
delphia’s Combs College of Music and 
simultaneously studying conducting 
at the Curtis Institute and piano and 
composition at the Philadelphia Con¬ 
servatory. He produced a large body 
of orchestral, vocal and choral works 
in addition to his significant contribu¬ 
tions to the literature for concert band. 
The Divertimento, from 1949, started 
out as an orchestral work, but as the 
woodwind, brass and percussion 
figures evolved, Persichetti eliminated 
the idea of incorporating strings. It was 
premiered by the Goldmand Band, in 
Central Park, New York City, with the 
composer conducting. Described as 
“alternating between a sense of mis¬ 
chief and a poignant vein of nostalgia,” 
Divertimento has become one of the 
most widely performed works in the 
entire wind band repertoire. 

(note by Jeffrey Reynolds) 

Liberation (2010) by David Maslanka 
is a powerfully evocative work reflect¬ 
ing the composer’s deep spirituality. 
Written for the Japan Wind Ensemble 
Conductors Conference, this music 
touches the realization that we are 
capable of producing our own day of 
judgment, fire and wrath. The music 
is a powerful evocation of hope. The 
chorus part is single-line Gregorian 
Chant, “Libera Me” from Processionale 
Monasticum Solemnes, 1893. It can 
be sung by men’s women’s, children’s 
or mixed choirs, or by members of the 
wind ensemble. Vocal parts are written 
into each instrumental part. “Libera 


me, Domine, de mode aeterna in die 
ilia tremenda” (“Deliver me, Lord, from 
death eternal on that fearful day.”) 

The music of David Maslanka is familiar 
to many wind band conductors. His 
symphonies as well as the landmark 
1981 composition A Child’s Garden of 
Dreams, among others, have estab¬ 
lished his work as a major component 
of the standard repertoire for the 
ensemble. His music is particularly 
influenced by a focus on spirituality, 
frequently of varied origin, and the 
quotation of other musical works within 
his own. 

Many of his works make reference 
to the four-part chorales of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, although he incorpo¬ 
rates a huge variety of others as well 
- from folk songs to American spiritu¬ 
als to commercial jingles. In the case 
of Liberation, he reaches back further 
into the ancient world of monophonic 
plainchant. The source for the text is a 
responsorial chant that owes its origins 
to the celebration of Matins, but in 
contrast to that celebration of birth and 
optimism, the “Libera Me” text used in 
Liberation is one that is sternly reflec¬ 
tive upon the death and the eternity of 
the afterlife. 

After a brief introduction with a fivefold 
chiming of bells, the chant begins in 
earnest. Dr. Maslanka retains an ele¬ 
ment of performance practice within 
the Gregorian chant by using a host of 
mixed and asymmetric meters during 
the singing, imitating the free neumatic 
style present in the original. This chant 
is presented over the course of the 
work in three major sections, sung by 
the ensemble in unison octaves and 


delineating the larger formal structure 
of both the source text and the musi¬ 
cal events, which mimic the contextual 
meaning of the words. For instance, 
the phrase, “Dum veneris judicare 
saeculum per ignem” (“When thou 
shalt come to judge the world by fire”), 
immediately precedes an upward 
scalar rippling in the woodwinds that 
becomes sequentially more intense as 
it repeats, like the flickering of flames 
consuming an object. Brash fanfares 
then exclaim the implied tearfulness 
and wrath. 

The first of two interludes takes some 
of these fanfare motives and develops 
them joyfully, with robust rhythmic 
energy in statements by the oboe, 
soprano saxophone, and flute, but this 
eventually dissipates into the trembling 
of “ Tremens factus....” In this second 
section, as the ensemble resumes the 


Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna, in 
die ilia tremenda. 

Quando coeli movendi sunt et terra. 

Dum veneris iudicare saeculum per ignem. 

Tremens factus sum ego, et timeo, dum 
discussio venerit, atque ventura ira. 
Quando coeli movendi sunt et terra. 


Dies ilia, dies irae, calamitatis et miseriae, 
dies magna et amara valde. 

Dum veneris iudicare saeculum per ignem. 

Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine: et 
lux perpetua luceat eis. 


text, more of the instrumentalists are 
drawn to join and imitate their chanting 
(the notable outlier being the trumpets, 
who bark out an angrily dissonant 
interjection accompanying the words 
“calamitatis et miseriae” (“calamity and 
misery”). The repetition of “Dum ven¬ 
eris” is not explicitly sung, but implied 
through the continuing chant-like mel¬ 
ody of the fuff/' winds before the flames 
take hold once more. The final section 
mourns, but with a sense of tranquility. 
The texture here is sparsely barren with 
the orchestration of the coda stripped 
down to two quartets (the first: flute, 
alto flute, clarinet, and bass clarinet; 
the second: alto saxophone, contra¬ 
bass, piano, and vibraphone). This 
ending shows true hopefulness, with 
brief recollections of the earlier vitality 
serving as a nostalgic remembrance of 
the deceased. 

(note by Dr. Jacob Wallace) 

Deliver me, O Lord, from death eternal on 
that fearful day, 

When the heavens and the earth shall be 
moved, 

When thou shalt come to judge the world 
by fire. 

I am made to tremble, and I fear, till the 
judgment be upon us, and the coming 
wrath, 

When the heavens and the earth shall be 
moved. 

That day, day of wrath, calamity and 
misery, day of great and exceeding bitter¬ 
ness, 

When thou shalt come to judge the world 
by fire. 

Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord: and 
let light perpetual shine upon them. 
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